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To 


HENRY HUNT, Esa. 


OF 


Middleton in the County of Southampton. 


LETTER I. 


On the Intrigues of the Junto, in Westmin- 
ster, for making that noble-Spirited City 
a Rotten Borough. 


North Hampstead, Long I-iand, 17 Gct. 1817. | 


My pear Hunt, 

My intelligence from England, though 
not quite so regular as I could wish, comes 
at this time, down to the first week of 
August. We have later news in the pub- 
lic Seinee ; but I have no intelligence that 
I can rely upon, of a later date than the 
&fth of that month. By paying great at- 
tention to what is said in the Courter and 
the Morninc Curonicte, those sparrers 
in double padded gloves ; those hirelings, 
who appear to be so desperately angry 
with one another, and yet, who, at bot- 
tom, have both the same object in view ; 
namely, to support a tyrannical Borough | 
faction, who are able to make the nation 
pay the expense of Mr. Srewaxr and Mr. 
Perry's riding through the streets ia cha- 
riots, instead of being, as nature intended. 
them to be, employed in the sweeping of 
those streets ; from these corrupt and in- 
famous channels of information, used, as 





they are, as the weapons, with which the 
two divisions of thé Borough-faction fight 
against each other; from these channels 
of information, knowing, as I do, how to 
extract truth from their falsehodds, as 
the bee knows how to extract honey from 
poison, I am able to judge pretty. accu- 
rately of every material occurrence in 
England, afd to be able to say with no 
great risk of error what is the real state 
of the Country. You rethember, that, 4 
few days after the Absolute-Power-of- 
Imprisonment act was passed, you and I 
saw, in the Strand, Srewart and Perry 
meet, shake hands, and enter, laughing, 
into conversation. I wish, with all my 
soul, that, at that time, some able painter 
could have drawn us and them. Whata 
contrast’! Bui, I trust, that the difference 


in the jappearance of var persons, and 


| that of these two squitititig, down-looking, 


sallow, doughy, and dirty skinned men 3 
I trust that the difference in our persons, 
great as it was, was not a thousandth part 
so great as the’difference in. our minds 
and our hearts, ~ What! meet, shake, 
hands, laugh, and talk, at the very mo- 
mént when the: two’ old, battered ‘hacks 
had just come frony their printing offices, . 
where they had left, as we saw the next 
day, paragraphs most furiously assailing 
the motives and the conduct of each 
other! A writer of great fame, observed, 
many years ago, that he wondered how 
two priests could pass each other in the 
‘street without laughing. But these hacks 
of ours are far more unprincipled than 
any priests that ever existed. They are- 
adusies shamelesg:. Give them but the 
wages of infamy, and they are well: cots 
tent to pass through the world, loaded’ 








with the ecora of mankind. Neverthes 


- 
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less, one being the tool of the faction 
which is in, and the other being the tool 
of the faction which is out, from their la- 
bours, I derive pretty nearly all the in- 
formation, which, for present purposes, 
I require. I wish, however, that those 
of my friends, who very kindly supply 
me with newspapers, would, now and 
then, send me a third newspaper, where 
matters are detailed, the detail of, which 
matters is equally disagreeable to both 
divisions of the Borough-faction. The 
weekly paper the Osserver, which, 
though far from being up to the mark in 
political principle, is generally a very fair 
relator of facts; and it very frequently, 
contains matter very useful, and which 
matter never finds its way into the afore- 
mentioned vehicles of faction. I wish to 
be furnished with this paper regularly ; 
and, indeed, this is the paper, so copious 
as it is, in all the branches of information 
whether for politicians or for merchants, 


that I should ‘recommend to all persons 


out of England. Besides these, if there 
be any particular paper, that you think | 
ought to see, I beg you to have the good- 
ness to point it out to the publisher of my 
Register in London. As the Session of 
Parliament approaches, the schemers, the 
Political quacks, will all be at work with 
their Pamphlets on the subject of Reme- 
dies. 1 wish to be furnished with these ; 
and the publisher of the Register will 
know very well how to provide for the 
accomplishment of that wish. ‘It is of 
great consequence to me, and, [ trust it 
is of some consequence to the nation, that 
I should be thus furnished ; for, though 
3 know very well, that the schemers can 
: invent nothing to prevent the catastrophe, 
which I have all along predicted, I should 
like to-have, from time to time, an op- 
portunity of showing the folly of their 
schemes. 


It is my intention, before I have closed} 


To*Henry Hunv, Ese. 
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my present public correspondence with 

you, to hold up to the execration, and at 

the same time to the ridicule of the coun- 

try, one of the most desperate of these 

schemers, whose aame is Torrens, and 

whose scheme contemplates, in the year 

1817, the transportation of the People, be- 

cause the land is insufficient to bear food 
enough for them ; who proposes to trans- 

port the labouring people, because there 

is a surplus of mouths, when we all well 

recollect, that the Parliament, without a 

dissenting voice, in 1816, ascribed the 

miseries of the Country to a surplus of 
food! Ah! the tyrants are entangled ; 

they are caught in the net of their own 

weaving ; their despotic views and ac- 

tions have brought the nation into misery ; 

that misery now threatens to ruin them- 

selves ; and, in their struggles to avoid 

destruction, they are exibiting all the 

fooleries and all the inconsistencies of 
the madman who is not yet reduced to a 

harmless state. 

But, as being the matter, which pre- 
sent appearances render of the most 
pressing importance, | shall address you 
upon this occasion, upon the subject of 
the intrigues of the Junto in Westminster. 
With those intrigues you and I have long 
been well acquainted ; and itis time now, 
that the Nation at large should be ac- 
quainted with them also ; for, now, every 
thing must be laid bare. The Borough- 
mongers have drawn their swords upon 
us ; these intriguers are at us with their 
stiletto ; and it would be folly, indeed, for 
us to keep on fighting in muffles. If I 
could be certain, that my last Register, 
dated on the tenth of this month, would 
go before this in point of publication in 
England, I should only have to refer to 
it here, with regard to some of the effects 
of these intrigues ; but, it is, perhaps, the 
best: way to regard the nation as being 





wholly ignorant.of these intrigues, and to 
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proceed to give a history of them accord- 
ingly. 

I have been led to the discussion, at 
present, by a paragraph, which I have 
seen in a London paper, or rather, ex- 
tracted from a London paper, stating, 
that ‘‘ it is expected that Lord Cocurane 
“‘will resign his seat in Parliament, and 
** will be succeeded by Mr. Rocer O’Con- 
“‘ner.”’ Itis possible, that this is a mere 
idle rumour, especially with regard to 
the expectation of my Lord Cocurane’s 
resigning ; but, while even his Lordship’s 
intention is possible, the intention of fill- 
ing his place by Mr. O’Conner ; that is 
to say, the wntention of the intriguers, is 
not only possible, but so very probable, 
that [ think it to be my bounden duty to 
begin, without loss of time, to caution the 
Electors of Westminster against being 
made the dupes of any such dirty and 
selfish intrigue. It were a’ pretty jest, 
indeed, to think of bartering the seats of 
Westminster in this manner! It shall not 
be done, however, without a most strenu- 
ous effort on my part, and [ am sure it 
will not be done without most strenuous 
efforts on your part, to prevent the suc- 
cess of so scandalous an attempt to de- 
stroy the hope of seeing liberty revive in 
England. 

In order that the nation at large may 
be enabled fairly to judge as td this mat- 
ter, | think it necessary to go here intoa 
minute history of this Westminster Junto 
and of all its intrigues, down to the very 
‘time that I myself left England. When I 
have so done I shall endeavour to show, 
that the people of Westminster have now 
a great stake in their hands ; and, that, 
in all human probability, more will de- 
pend upon them, as to the restoration of 
the country’s liberties, than upon any 
other body of people of equal number. 

The Junto in Westminster consists of 
. a part of the persons, which were the 
managing Committee in Sir Francis Bur- 
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pett’s first Election for that City. of 
these Mr. Samvet Brooxs, Glass-man, in 
the Strand was originally the Chairman. 
When the first election was over, in caus- 
ing the success of which no man hada 
tenth part so much to de as myself, I was 
of opinion, that the Committee ought to 
dissolve itself; because, I foresaw, that, 
by becoming a sort of established body, 
they would become possessed of powers, 
which they might make use of for mis- 
chievous purposes; I foresaw that it 
would be impossible to prevent them from 
intermeddling as principals, when in fact, 
they ought to have considered themselves 
as merely the agents of the people. This 
was the opinion, also, of Mr. Horne 
Tooxe ; and I remember his observing, 
that this Committee, consisting of men by 
no means qualified for the task, would 
become dictators to Sir Francis Bur- 
peTT, and that he would then become the 
representative of a Committee, and not 
the representative of the great City of 
This, too, was at that 
time, the opinion of Sir Francis Burpetr 
himself. Notwithstanding these united 
opinions, however, the Committee has 
lived aiong from that day to this ; and, I 
am very sorry to add, that, of late years, 
they have been nothing more than a tool 
in the hands of the Honourable Baronet, ' 
of which fact I shall by and by have to 
remind you of numerous proofs. 

This Committee, with Mr. Brooks al~ 
ways at its head, has, however, retained 
very few of its original members, who 
were many in number, several of them 
very able men, and all of them brought 
together by their zeal in the public cause, 
from the being animated with which mo- 
tive I by no means exclude Mr. Brooxs, 
who has no other faults, that I know of, 
than those of being a very tim.u man, 
with a great fondness to be thought in fa- 
vour with the powerful and the rich, with 
a good deal toomuch of conceit (having no 
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degree of talent), and with a little too 
much prudence for the times and the 
cause. Of the whole of the original Com- 
mittee, I recollect none that remain ex- 
cept Mr. Brooxs and Mr. Apams, which 
latter does, I believe, very seldom give 
his attendance. I know that none 6f the 
intrigues, of which I am about to speak, 
have the countenance of Mr. Groner 
Harris, who was one of the most zeal- 
ous, the most active, and the most eff- 
cient of the original Committee. Mr. 
Srurcn remains, | believe ; but whether 
he { .kes much of an active part I do not 
know. The Committee, at present, is 
like one of those Regiments, that have 
been cut to pieces abroad, and that is just 
come home, being, as the army term is, 
a Skeleton; or, to speak, perhaps, in 
terms more appropriate, what remains of 
it is the Rump of the Old Committee. 
Mr. Brooxs has often said that he and 
his son and son-in-law could form a Gom- 
mittee at any time. This is, indeed, a 
veritable Rump! A worthy guide and 
organ of the great City of Westminster! 
The Rump, or Skeleton, has, however, 
received recruils from time to time. A- 
mongst these is a Mr. M‘Ciawnin, who 
is the rider, or traveller. to some large 
wholesale dealers in London, who has a 
great deal of talk, though in exceedingly 
bad English, and who is the great patron, 
in Westminster, of Mr. Brougham. 
The Commirree, thus reduced ; thus 
_ perverted from its original intentions, we 
may, I think, without being charged with 
any want of good manners, denominate a 
| Rump. The Rump, therefore, we will 
call it in fature ; the Westminster Rump; 
and now | will proceed to detail some of 
the intrigues of this Rump. 
So bold a thing as this; a thing totally 


afin 


destitute of talent, could never expect; 


long to stand upon its own legs. It would 


To Henry Hunt, Ese. 

















naturally seek something to Jean upoig!or 
support. Mr. Brooxs very soon found, 
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that being the chairman of a committee, 
towards which the eyes of the whole na- 
tion were directed, was a situation, not 
only of honour, but of profit. It brought 
him into correspondence with persons 
in every considerable town in the king- 
dom. It brought to his house persons 
from every considerable town in the 
kingdom. This was no trifling matter in 
the way of trade. If you were to go to 
London, for instance, and become a sel- 
ler of glass, do you not think that your 
glass would have a run? Yes, and you 
would have a right to sell your glass to 
any of your political friends who might 
choose to buy it; but lam very sure that 
your politics are }o much unmixed with 
thoughts of gain to suffer you to have an 
advertisement of your trade printed upon 
the second side of a sheet of letter paper, 
in order, that, whenever you wrote a let- 
ter upon politics, the correspondent 
might enjoy the additional advantage of 
knowing that you dealt in glass, and that 
you had for sale, such and such articles 
of glass, at such and such prices. Yet, 
this would be much more exeusable in 
you, in the case supposed, than in Mr. 
Brooks, seeing that the paper on which 
he wrote was paid for out of the public 
subscriptions. 

Besides these advantages, Mr. Brooxs 
was the Treasurer as well as the Chair- 
man Large sums of money went through 
his hands; and we all know well, that, 
supposing perfect honesty to exist, and I 
really suppose nothing short of thi’ in 
the case of Mr. Brooxs; we all know 
very well that even servants, and much 
more persons concerned in trade, desire 
nothing so much as to have the money of 
other people passing through their hands. 
There is *‘ the Market Penny ;’’ there 
is the ‘* Christmas-box;’ there is the 
“Glass of Wine ;” there is “ the pair of 
** Gloves ;” there is ‘‘ the good-luck shil- 
‘* ling ;” there is always a little some~ 
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thing which hangs to the transaction; a 
little reciprocity of some sort or other. 
Those with whom Mr. Brooxs expended 
the money, would, naturally, when they 
wanted glass, buy glass of Mr. Brooks. 
I have not been led to make these ob- 

servations ‘rom any desire to cast the 
smallest reflection on the honesty of Mr. 
Breoxs ; for, | explicitly declare that 1 
believe him to be a very honest man, and 
that, if occasion called for it, I would 
trust him with property to any extent. 
The observations have been made with a 
view of showing, that there were motives 
for Mr Brooks’s retaining his office of 
Chairman and Treasurer, which motives, 
though perfectly inoffensive in themselves, 
might nevertheless operate, as I shall 
show they have operated, to mischievous 
ends. Mr. Brooks, feeling the insignifi- 

cance of the Rump, naturally leaned 
upon Sir Francis Burpvetr for support. 
He, the Chairman, a very timid man, 
was wholly unable, not only to draw up 
a Petition, an Address, a set of Resvlu- 

tions; but he was wholly unable to draw 
up, ina manner fit to be published, a 
Requisition or an advertisement. Then. 
as to knowing any thing about the sub- 
ject, to be proposed or discussed, Mr. 
Brooxs had no pretensions to any such 
knowledge ; or, at any rate, he had the 
prudence never openly, in my hearing at 
least, to put forward any such pretensions 
Therefore, the Rump would no more 
have thought of calling a Meeting at 
Westminster without first obtaining the 
approbation of Sir Francis Borpert, than 
they would have thought of storming St. 
Stephen’s Chappel in person. In fact, 
he was always consulted ; and very fre- 
quently Meetings were prevented from 
taking place by his not being at hand to 
be consulted, or, by his not sending an 
answer by post to the appligations nfade 
to him- However, in order to show that 
this Rump has been nothing more than a 
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mere tool in the hands of Sir Francis 
Burdett for a long while past, I have only 
to notice three or four striking facts. 

Prior to 1810, or 1811, the Committee 
continued to be tolerably numerous, and 
ventured to exercise their own judgments 
very frequently. When Sir Francis was 
sent to the tower, [, who lived in the 
country at the time, and who had, indeed, © 
quitted Westminster before the first for- 
mation of the Committee, remember going 
to the Committee at the Crown and An- 
chor. Sir Francis had written, after his 
arrival at the tower, what Corruption 
deemed a very impudent letter to the 
Speaker of the House of g.ommons. The 
Committee was to assemble, in order to 
determine what the citizens of Westmin- 
ster ought to do upon that occasion. I, 
who thought the letter most admirably 
good, was ulterly astonished to find that 
there were six out of seven of the 
Committee loud in condemnation of it. 
Amongst these was Mr. Sturcu, and he, 
being a man of talent, was not an oppo- 
nent to be despised: They had caught 
the panic ; it was imprudent ; it was sedi- 
tious; it was every thing that was bad ; 
and Mr. Brooks particularly, said, ** after 
this, I wash my hands of Sir Francis.” 
Nevertheless, that very Mr. Brooks con- 
curred at last in a. most flaming address 
to Sir Francis, highly approving of every 
part of his conduct. ,That address was 
drawn up by me, altered materially, and, 
as | was convinced, greatly for the better, 
by Mr. Wa. Frienp, who i is a very able 
man, and who displayed at that time, as 
much’ of firmness as he did of ability. 
Had it not been for our endeavours upon 
that occasion, Sir Francis Burpert might 
have come out of the tower atthe Sront 
gate, withowt the smallest danger either to 
himself or to any body else frou any com- 
motion arising from the ‘concourse of 
spectators! The committee were per-. 





fectly sincere in their disapprobation. 
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They saw nothing but the violences on| show that they were determined to sup- 


Sir Francrs’s side. Overlooking the vi- | 


olence that had been exercised against 
him, they did not perceive that modera- 
tion in him would have looked like cow- 
ardice ; and, therefore, having taken .a 
wrong view of the subject, they were 
prepared to condemn him. When, how 
ever, the? had heard what was to be said 
on Sir Francts’s side, they were convin- 
ced of their error and were perfectly 
ready to give him most lrearty support. 
This shows, that, as long as the com- 
mittee continued to be numerous, it was 
by no means the tool of Sir Francis 
Burpett. Whe he came out of the 
tower, or rather, got away out of it some 
how or other and left half a million of 
people, amongst whom were Major Carrt- 
wricHT, the present Lord Mayor, and 
many other men of most excellent cha- 
racter and of great weight; when he left 
this half a million of people to form a pro- 
cession in honour of an Empty Phaeton ; 
when he suffered the procession, al! co- 
vered with the dust of the month of July, 
to pass along from tower-hill to Piccadily, 
amidst the hootings and ridicule of all the 
hosts ef Corruption; upon that memora- 
ble occasion some of the Committee wait- 
ed upon him; informed him of the dis- 
appointment, the sorrow, and even of the 
displeasure of themselves and of the 
friends of Reform in general; and they 
told him they were deputed to beg for an 
explanation. He declined giving any ex- 
planation of his reasons; said that what 
he had done he was sure was right ; and 
that was all the explanation that I have 
ever heard given from that day to this. 
There were that day above a hundred 
thousand men from different parts of the 
country, come to witness the procession. 
Some of these persons had come a hun- 
dred and some two hundred miles on pur- 
pose to witness the procession, On pur- 
pose todo bim honour. Qn purpose to 





port the man who kad suffered in their 
cause ; though, God knows, the suffering 
was slender, indeed. Never was more 
public spirit shown in_ this world, never 
was there a people more grateful towards 
those who make exertions in their behalf. 
Did not these men deserve some explana- 
tion as to the cause of their grievous dis- 
appointment ? At that time I had_ just 
been convicted. of what they called the 
libel, for which I so heavily suffered, and, 
I sincerely declare, that I felt more on 
account of this disappointment, than I 
did in the prospect of. passing two years 
in a pestiferous jail. You, who were, at 
that time, confined for three months in 
the King’s Bench Prison for an assault 
upon a man, who had insulted you, and 
who had even stricken you the first blow ; 
you, who were, on account of your poli- 
tics, actually suffering an imprisonment 
for beating a man in your own defence ; 











what was your conduct upon this occa- 





sion? You could not participate in the 
‘honours of the day ; you could not go to 
march in the procession; but did envy 
sting your breast? Did you act the dog 
in the manger? No: you made the pri- 
son flow with porter at your expense, and 
at the time when you calculated that the 
procession was leaving the Tower you 
yourself gave the signal for a shout of tri- 
umph that shook the very walls of the 
prison. _In a few.days afterwards I saw 
you. I well remember the sorrow with 
which you spoke of that day’s transac- 
tions. Yet, convinced of the honesty of 
Sir Francis Burpert ; and, which was of 
still more consequence, seeing no. means 
of putting any other man into Parliament 
on whom we could rely,.you in the most 
patriotic manner, made a sacrifice of your 
displeasure, and continued to support him 
in the most zealous and disinterested way, 
as you had always done hefore. Was 





|there any thing selfish in this your cons 
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duct? Were you then actuated by ambi- 
tious views ? Were you then hunting after 
that popularity, which Corruption now 
accuses you of hunting after, and for 
which pursuit she chooses to regard you 
as worthy of having your.blood bartered 
away by ahired spy? There is no need 
of my reminding you of this incident of 
your life ; but, at this time it is right to 
inform the nation of it. It is right that 
they should see, that you have always 
been the man that you now appear to be. 
The whole swarm of hack writers are 
pouring forth their calumnies against 
you. Itis clear as day light that your 
life was bespoken ; that it was promised ; 
that it was sold; and that the purchasers 
were only waiting for the delivery in or- 
der to pay the price. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is right that the people 
should know you well ; and it would bea 
gross neglect of duty in me were I to 
neglect informing them of what I so well 
know. If you have life and health the 
people must and will choose you tu make 
a stand for them in the only place where 
you can do it with great effect; and it is 
right that they should be informed of 
those facts, which cannot possibly leave 
in their mind a doubt of your fidelity. It 
is impossible for any human being to in- 
vent a reason for the part which I am now 
acting, other than that of a perfect con- 
viction of your political integrity and of 
your ability to render the most essential 
services to the country. I can have no 
selfish motive. It is out of your power 
to do me harm, or to do me good, ina 
private capacity. I am ata great’ dis- 
tance from you. I have neither heard 
from you nor written to you, till to day, 
since [ left England. But I have known 
you most intimately for fourteen years. 
Our acquaistance arose out of your de- 
sire to promote the public good on a par- 
ticular occasion. I have never observed 
any deviation from the path of rectitude 
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in your conduct;,I have always found 
you the same man from the first to the 
last. This being the case, it is my duty 
to declare it, and particularly upon an 
occasion when it is my intention to urge 
the necessity of the people putting you 
in that situation where your talents and 
your courage may be exerted with effect. 
Let me, however, first proceed with my 
history of the Westminster Rump. ‘The 
blank procession from the Tower destroy- 
ed the greater part of what was good in 
the Committee. The members retired 
in disgust. Mr. Prace, who had always 
been one of the most active, and most in- 
telligent, unfortunately broke out in the 
expression that Sir Francis was “* a dam- 
ned coward,”’ for which he has never been 
forgiven. Sir Francis, who was soon 
told of this, could, of course, have no fur- 
ther communication with him. Mr. Place 
retired ; but many thought bim right, and 
several retired with him. They retired 
in fact, though not in express terms ; and 
thus, ima very short time, the Committee 
became a complete tool in the hands of 
Sir Francis. When, in 1812, the se- 
cond election was coming on, the Com- 
mittee, or, the Rump, as I should now 
call them, could’not have beén for elect- 
ing Lord Cocurane, if they had had the 
means of electing‘another person. But, 
not having the means to make a stand 
against him they suffered bis Lordship to 
come ina second time. When his Lord- . 
ship was about to be expelled in 1814, 
the Rump, who had had all the opportu- 
nities of investigating his case, had re- 
solved, as you well know, upon the thoos- 
ing of Mr. Brovcitam it his stead, as soon 
as he should be expelled ; that is to say, 
they had'so resolved, until you came up 
and told them, that if they proposed Mr. 
BroveHaM, or any other man, except . 
Major Cartwricut, that you yourself 
would come and stand a fourteen days 
poll against their cock, let him be who he 
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would. This frightened them, and, the ty. You and I were so. fully convinced 
Major would certainly have been chosen, | that this Rump would, at last, reduce the 
had it not been for that noble defence City to the state of a Rotten Borough, 


which Lord Cocurane made in the House | that, in the spring of 1815, we struck a 


afterwards, and which raised such uni- | stroke, which absolutely astounded, not 
versal and strong feeling in his favour, that | only the Rump, but the whole circle. At 
the Rump, who-dared not think of any the time here alluded to, Napoleon had 
other man than the M: ajor before, could returned from Elba, and Corruption was 
not be expected to make apposition to, manifestly resolved to make war upon 
his Lordship’s re-election, especially |him. Indeed, I am quite convineed that 
when the gallant old Major hastened to it was ber intrigues that brought him pre- 
declare that he thought that it was bare | jmaturely back. The French people 
justice to his Lordship ta re-elect him by | | were getting something like a free ga- 


an unanimous voice. lad it not been, | 


convinced that the Rump would have 
pledged the seat to Mr. Brougham, and | 


that, notwithstanding his Lordship’s de-| 


fence, the Lawyers would have held them 
to their bargain. My Lord Cocurang, 
therefore, owes his re-election to you ; 
and all his thanks bestowed upon the 
Rump were your due. However, about 
this you care nothing; you have acted 
towards his Lordship, inthe same manner 
that you would have done if he had load- 
ed you with thanks. You have kept your 
eye steadily fixed on the public good. 
You have had no regard to self, in any 
ether way or degree than as your repu 
tation was connected with the public 
good; and, therefore, you have acted a 
part, which will at all times bear exami- 
nation, 

It must appear uiteriy astonishing to 
any bedy, not in the secret, tnat the 
‘Rump should have dared to think of 
palming a brawling lawyer upon the peo- 
ple of Westminster, while Major Carr- 
WRIGHT was at hand; but, the Rump had, 
indeed, nothing to do with the matter. 
It was Sir Francrs Burperr that had se- 
lected Brougham,,and his object in this, 
as in all other cases, was, to keep as much 
as possible from before the public, every 
man calculated to equal him in populari- 


_vernment under the Bourbons, 
hovever, for your interfegence, I am quite 








France 


was left ina pretty happy state. Cor- 


e ruption saw she had not done her work 


sufficiently. She, therefore, laid her bait, 
caught her prey, and set on her havock- 
ing fangs to work. But this is beside our 
present enquiry. We wished, and the 
people of Westminster wished, to have a 
meeting to petition against going to war. 
We happened to be both of us in Lon- 
don at the time,’ You went to Mr, 
Brooks’s to ask whether a Meeting were 
to be held. The answer you received 
was in the negative, and you were told, 
that there were no means of calling a 
Meeting. Having related this to me, I 
informed you, that-I had that very mor- 
ning been at Sir Francis Burpett’s, that 
Mr. Brooxs had come there, and that in 
my presence Sir Francis hid said that he 
thought there ought to be a Meeting. 
You returned to Brooxs upon this, who 
told you that he had been with Sir Fran~ 
cis afterwards, and that he would give no 
countenance to a Meeting. Now, whe- 
ther Brooks made a little free with matter 
of fact here, or whether Sir Francis, 
like Sir Harry Cuiinton, had been una- 
ble to decide between the two holes, must 
be matter of conjecture ; but away we 
went to Major Carrwrient, and we 
found, that the worthy old veteran, wha 
never sleeps on his post, agd who never 
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stands balancing a moment, had been in 
vain endeavouring to work the Rump in- 


to motion ; that he had been unable to: 


make it move an inch or even to work it 
into so much as a wriggle. Upon hearing 
his account of his application to the Rump, 
and.of the answer he had got, I felt so 
much indignation, that | could no longer 
restrain myself; and I said: ‘ it is too 
‘* much, Sir, to be borne, to think that 
‘you, with all your talents and expe- 
*‘ rience, and with all the deservedly 
‘¢ high reputation that you possess, should 
‘* be compelled to go from your home and 
‘* dance attendance upon this fag-end of a 
‘* Committee, as if they carried in their 
‘* pockets the proxies of all the free and 
*‘ independent men in this great City. 


‘* However if you will suffer yourself to | 


*‘ be thus treated ; if your kindness and 


** condescension carry you thus far, by | 
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to enquire whether the Rump. 
would lend us the hustings, usually em- 
ployed at the Meeting. Mr. Brooks was 
not at home You told his son that you 
would purchase the hustings of him; when, 
to our great astonishment, we found, after 
a good deal of haggling, that these hustings 
belonged. to the citizens of Westminster, 
having been bought, as the little snug 
dinners of the Rump had been, out of the 
public subscription money. This was a 
famous discovery. It put an end to all 
negociation, and you simply gave them 
notice, that you should want the hustings 
ina short time. The Rump were dread- 
fully disconcerted at this ; and, long be- 
fore the meeting actually took place, and 
before you returned from the country, 
they had become even officious in offers 
of service of all kinds in order to make 





preparations for the Meeting. They saw 


“ G—d, if Hunt is of my mind they | that if once the thing went out of their 


‘© sha]l not treat us in this manner. 


We ‘hands it never would return to them. 


‘‘ will have a meeting in spite of their | 


Therefore, during your absence, the 


“teeth, We will appeal to the people} worthy old Major had nothing to do but 


‘“‘ of Westminster, from this Rump of a/to give them directions. 


‘‘ Committee. Iam no House holder in 
‘¢ town after to-morrow ; but (turning to 
‘< you), if Hunt will go and take a house, 
“« if it be only for a week, there shall be 
‘‘ a meeting in spite of all the Rumps of 
‘© Committees that everexisted.”’ I point- 
ed out to you a good and worthy man, 
who was ready to let you the house. You 
instantly resolved to do what was neces- 
sary, and in a few minutes every thing 
was settled, leaving the resolutions and 
- the petition to be drawn up by that able 
hand which has carried on so long a war 
against. Corruption. I never shall forget 


.the pleasure which beamed on the Ma- 
jor’s countenance, when you told him to 
rely upon you for the Meeting, and that 
you would answer for it with your life. 
From Major Cartwright’s we both went 








In place of 


‘soliciting them, they had to solicit him. 
‘¢ Westminster now, and I cannot stay in| 


It happened just as I -had told him it 
would happen. When, therefore, you 
came back from the country, every thing 
was.in a state of readiness. Our venera- 
ble leader proposed that which he had 
prepared, you seconded him, Sir Francis 
was there and niade a very fine speech, 
and to a larger Meeting than he had ever 
addressed in Palace Yard in his life. 
But, though the Rump had. thus wriggled 
themselves in again, you did not Jet them 
depart without a blow. You moved, that 
there should be a Committee now ap- 
pointed by the people, to be changed or 
removed annually. Twenty one names 
were proposed, and the. persons chosen, 
of which persons you were one. How- 
ever, the effect of this was merely to ter- 
rify the Rump for the time, the persong 
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named being too much scattered about, 
and too much occupied with business, 
to attend. 

The Rump was humbled ; become ter- 
ribly afraid. Fear taught it caution and 
civility ; but, did not, at all, weaken its 
desire to carry on its intrigues. In the 
succeeding month of February; that is 
to say, in February, 1816, when there 
was a Meeting held for the purpose of 
petitioning against the continuance of the 
Property-Tax, the Rump made a grand 
push to make over the City of Westmins- 
ter to the Whigs ; that is to say, as far as 
Sir Francis Burdett approved of its be- 
ing made over. This was a most curious 
affair, and it never can be too much dwe!t 
upon. In these cases, in order to pre- 
pare for a Meeting in Palace Yard, it was 
the custom to hold a previous Meeting ; 
that is to say, a select Meeting, at the 
Crown and Anchor, or some other place, 
in order to discuss and settle before-hand 
what should be proposed to the Meeting 
out of doors. I for my part have always 
been so much an enemy to these previous 
meetings, and to every thing becring the 
shape of a Ciub, that I never attended 
one in my life, except the one before- 
mentioned, when Sir Francis Burpetr 
was in the Tower. It always appeared 
to me best to leave the thing to some one 
man of good talent and sound judgment, 
and for him to submit his propositions 
frankly and honestly to the people, and, 
if necessary, amend the propositions in 
the openair. However, a Previous Meet- 
ing, or Conciliabule, as the French call 
it, was held upon this occasion. Major 
Cartwricnt was invited to this Conctla- 
bule. It would not have been safe to 
leave him out, and, as we shall presently 
see, taking him in did not answer the par- 
pose. The Major found, at this Concili- 
abule, Mr. Brovcnam, Mr. Branp, Mr. 
Benvet, and Mr. Lameron. 1 think Il am 
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right as to the names; but all beyond 
Mr. Brovcuam are of little consequence. 
These gentlemen, in conjunction with 
the Rump, had prepared certain Resolu- 
tions, one of which was a Resolution of 
thanks to the Whig faction in Parliament, 
and, in that resolution. or in another, 
there was, particularly, Mr. Brougham 
by name. Upon this occasion, too, Mr. 
WisHarT was one of the Conciliabule, a 
person as notoriously attached to the 
Whig Borough-Mongers as is the hack, 
Perry himself; the former from antiqua- 
ted folly, and the latter, from dirty sel- 
fishness. This curious assembly had 
strung together most artfully a set of re- 
solutions which were intended to make 
the citizens of Westminster, once more, 
the mere bankers of the Whig aristocracy. 
Not a word, to the purpose, had they said 
about a Reform of the Parliament. But, 
they had, in the brave old Major Cart- 
wright, a man to contend with that was 
more than a match for them all put toge- 
ther. They were well aware of his pow- 
er; and they had invited him in the hope 
of being able to wheedle him over, 
and by some loose and general expres- 
sions about Reform, with -great warmth 
of language and sincerity of manner, to ' 
obtain his consent beforehand to the thing 
of their hatching ; so that, when they 
came to the hustings, they might have no 
oppositiontodread. Never was ascheme 
more deeply laid; but, they over rated 
their powers when they thought of wheed- 
ling Major Cartwright. Gentle asa child. 
Mild in his voice and his manner. Mo- 
dest to the last degree. Reluctant to of- 
fend any human being, however worthless. 
But. he is no more to be wheedled or bul- 
lied, or lied, or cheated out of one jot of 
principle, than he is to be defrauded of 
his heart’s blood. They kept him half the 
night with their vain endeavours to bring 
him over. But not one inch did they 
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move him. At last it was agreed, that 
they should bring forward their set of re- 
solutions touching the Property ‘Tax and 
the good conduct of the whigs, and that 
he should bring forward his motiom for 
Reform. This was the best they could 
| make of it; and, as it proved in the end, 
“bad was the best. Their intention was 
to give their resolutions the priority at 
the Meeting, and, having got them passed, 
to hurry things on so as not to suffer his 
resolutions to be put at all. Full of this 
intention, away they all bustled on the 
day appointed, to the house in Palace 
Yard, from the windows of which the 
speakers go upon the hustings. But when 
the Conciliabule re-assembled here, they 
found, as | remember to have read in an 
old ghost story-book, that they had got 
one more than their number. My story 
book related to a pack of thieves, and 
they, found that they had got the devil 
amongst them; and adevil you certainly 
were upon this occasion, to the Rump and 
their new allies. Up, however, you all 
went upon the hustings ; but not before 
an attempt had been made to parry this 
most unexpected coming blow. The 
Rump, in order to guard themselves a- 
gainst your opposition, very politely ap- 
plied to you to second their resolutions. 
Admirable politeness! Amiable sincerity! 
**No:” said you, ‘‘ Major Cartwright 
* does me the honour to permit me to 
“ second his resolutions’ —** Well, then, 
‘¢ Sir, do second both sets of resolutions”’ 
—‘‘ No, I eannot second yours, for there 
** is not time now for me to read them” 
— ‘Why, you have not read Major 
‘“* Cartwright’s’—‘‘ Aye! but that is a 
‘‘ very different thing indeed. I know 


‘‘ what Major Cartwright will propose, 
‘ but God knows what you may pro- 
* pose.” 

This was a pretty good warning of what | 
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whole possé upon the hustings, except 
Mr. Brovenam and the Gentlemen Whigs. 
These soon follewed, and, contrary to all 
custom, were regularly introduced to the 
Meeting, by name, one by one. Then 
followed the resolutions in their praise, 
and now began the fight, or, rather, the 
rout ; for, you, in opposing these resolu- 
tions, laid on upon the heroes with so 
much force as well as with so much truth, 
that they all fairly ran away down from 
the hustings and out of the house before 
you bad half concluded your speech. 
The Mover of the Resolutions begged 
leave to withdraw them. You insisted 
upon their being put, and they were ne- 
gatived without a single dissenting voice. 
After this the Major's Resolutions were 
put, and the business of the day proceed- 
ed and terminated in a manner worthy 
of the Citizens of Westminster. 

Now, this was so palpable a scheme to 
defraud the people of Westminster inte 
the hands of this lawyer Brovcnam, that 
no man Could misunderstand it; and yet 
it is impossible to belicve that it was not 
attempted with the connivance of Sir 
Francis Burperr. Indeed, I know the 
fact; and I trust that I shall to his face 
be able to prove that fact if it ever should 
become necessary. ad 

After this routing one would have 
thought that the lawyer would have given 
up the pursuit. But such a man does not 
easily give up such valuable game. ‘The 
intrigue in his favour still went on; and 
at the anniversary dinner of 1816, another 
attempt was made to thrust him forward 
upon the City of Westminster. The 
Rump appeared, upon this occasion, to 
have been aware of defeat, and to have 
done their best to guard against it. As 
there was to have been a vote in his fa- 
vour at Palace Yard; so, at the Dinner, 
there was to be a toast in his favour. 





was. to follow. However, up went the 


| His health was to be drunk as the “ en- 
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** lightened friend of the liberties of the 
** people,’ and his name was to stand 
next after those of the two members of 
the City. His seat at the table was fo 
have been on the left of the Chairman, 
Sir Francis Burpverr, while that of Lord 
Cochrane, of course, was to be on the 
right of the Chairman. Thus kad the 
Rump given him the post of honour; thus 
was he to have an opportunity of braw}- 
ing forth an harangue full of false pro- 
fessions, but calculated to open his way 
into the seat which might become vacant 
by the death of my Lord Cocnurane’s 
father, or by any other accident ; and, 
what was really infamous, and is never 
to be pardoned, the name of Major Carr- 
WRIGHT, the toast in honour of him, was 
put down almost at the bottom of a list 
twenty inches long, from which circum- 
stance it was certain that his health could 
not have been drunk till nine tenths of 
the company had been goneaway. This 
base attempt, however, was defeated, 
and the manner of the defeat was a suit 

able punishment for its authors. 

The Rump, amongst the numerous in-: 
vitations, which they sent out upon this 
occasion, appear not to have thought it 
prudent not wholly to overlook me. The 
year before they had so nicely calculated 
their time, that I received the invitation, 
at the distance of seventy miles from 
London, about an hour or an hour and a 
half before the company were sitting 
down to dinner. I wrote them back, that 
i thanked them very sincerely for their 
invitation, and particularly for the great 
credit, which they appeared to give me 
for promptitude and activity; but that 
I was sorry to say that they had in this case 
over-rated the degree of those qualities in 
me; for that, though my heart would cer- 
tainly be with the company, I found, to 
my sorrow, that I had nothing swifter than 


horses’ legs at my command, though they 
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seemed to suppose me possessed of the « 
wings of a bird. They did not wish for 
a repetition of this polite strain; and, 
therefore, the next year, they sent me an 
invitation in due time. When the day 
came, | was there. I had had only one 
day’s grace, or | should have sent across 
the country to you to meet me at the din-: 
ner; for f suspected that they would not 
invite you. And I also suspected, that 
now again would be put in motion, some 
scheme for selling the freedom of the “ity. 
So thoroughly was I convinced of this lat- 
ter, that as I was going up to town, I 
drew up a paper, which | resolved to 
read to the company, and the object of 
which paper was explicitly to declare it 
io be my opinion, at least, that if, by any 
accident, a seat in Westminster should 
become vacant, Major Carrwricut 
ought to fill it. In that immense building, 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, there is, 
upon such occasions,a room which is 
called the Steward’s Room, and in which 
room the Managers of the Dinner are as- 
sembled. ‘To this room also go the per- 
sons specially invited, and, therefore, to 
this roon,I went I believe, apon this 
occasion, it was at the Free Mason’s Ta- 
vern ; but, the order of proceeding is just 
the same at both places. In this room, 
round a table covered with papers, sat 
the Rump, and other persons, their assist- 
ants upon the occasion. I sat opposite 
the door which opened into a long pas- 
sage, and between me and the door, at 
the end of the table, sat Mr. Brooxes, 
and Mr. M‘Ciaurin. They, as well as 
1, could see, at the distance of several 
yards along a passage which led to the 
door, every person that approached. 
When you appeared in the passage, Mr. 
Brookes, who sat nearest to me, having 
caught you in his eye, turned his mouth 
up towards the ear of M*Cravrin, and 





said in asort of whisper: “* by G—d, 
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here is Hunt too”! This ‘‘ too” was a 
very small word, but it had a great deal 
in it. It confirmed me in all my suspi- 
cions. I was convinced that the Rump had 
some dirty work inhand; and I thought 
that they were convinced that their 
dirty work would be exposed You came 
and took your seat by me and their grima- 
ces in showing youa seat, were like those 
which the devil is said to practise, when 
he crosses himself with holy water. I told 
you my Suspicions, which precisely coin- 
cided with your own ; and you, with more’ 
presence of mind than I had had, asked 
to see their. list ofttoasts. The rage which 
I flew into at seeing the posts assigned to 
Brovenam and the venerable Major, ren- 
dered it impossib!e- for me to hold my. 
tongue ; and thus, by a premature burst- 
ing forth on my part, the Rump and their 
protegé escaped more than half the cas- 
tigation, which they would have received, 
if | had had the patience to. follow your 
advice, and wait to oppose the toast in 
the full room when it should have. been 
put from the chair. | demanded to know, 
who it was that bad dared to propose to 
insult the citizens of Westminster, in that 
audacious manner. Brookes said that it 
had been settled by the Committee. I told 
him to-unsettle it, then, as soon as possi- 
ble ; for, that I never would sit silent in 
the room and be insulted by such a pro 
ceeding. He then told me that Sir Fran- 
crs had seen the list of toasts ; and that he 
had approved of it. Very well, then, 
said If, put the toasts in that way if you 


dare You kept on endeavouring to pa- 


vify me, in this way: ** Don’t be in such 
‘‘a rave! don’t be in such a rage about 
* it! Let them alone! let them alone | 
‘‘ say! They have a right, you know, to 
‘* propose what they please! and you 
“have a right to ebject to what you 
** please. There is no harm done yet. 
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‘¢ We shall hear what the company will 
‘* say toit.” This had a much more ter- 
rific effect on them than my storming had 
had. They retired ; consulted ; and 
came back and told us that the list should 
be altered. M‘Claurin went so far in 
meanness as to ask me where | thought 
Mr. Brougham ought to be put. I saids 
‘“* | don’t care what you do with the law- 
‘* yer, put the lawyer where you like, so 
‘“‘ that you put Major Cartwright the very 
‘* first upon the list after the twomembers.” 
Mr M:Claurin might have saved himself 
the trouble of enquiring after a situation 
for Mr. Brougham ; for that gentleman, 
who had been speedily informed of your 
arrival, took special good care not to come 
near the place, He sent a paltry excuse 
in a letter to the Chairman, saying that 
he was detained in the House of Com- 
mons by a motion of Sir Samver Roms- 
LY ; though, as soon as the letter had been 
read, Mr. Apams, who was one of the 
stewards, told you and me, in the 
hearing of several persons that I could 
now pame, that Mr. Brovenam had left 
word with Mr. Brooxes to send him 
word immediately, if you came to the din- 
ner ; that Brookes had sent him such 
word accordingly, and that then the 
excuse came. 

The history of this base intrigue is of 
vast importance, trifling as are the cir- 
cumstances inthemselves. For, we know 
very well, that toass, upon such occa- 
sions, are the promulgation of opinions 
deliberately formed. This dinner was 
for the celebration of the purity of Elee- 
tion in Westminster. And here was thie 
Mr. Brougham ; this noisy lawyer ; this 
Member for.a rotten Borough ; this slaye 
of a Borougmonger, held up as the next 
in excellence after the two Members for 
the City, while Major Cartwright was ° 
placed almost at the bottom of tas list af- 
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ter a long string of tag-rag politicians, 
including Curwen and Sir Roserr Wit- 
son, and God knows who besides! Was 
not this a shame ? Is there a single inde- 
pendent man in all Westminster who will 
not cry shame at this? And yet, the very 
Chairman of the Rump informed us that 
Sir Francis Burpert had seen and ap- 
proved of this list of toasts! 

They bave had a dinner this year, I 
see. Mr. Brougham could attend now. 
How he could have the impudence to at- 
tend after the exposure of last winter, 
would be astonishing, indeed, if any thing 
could be astonishing in the conduct of a 
political lawyer. However, my Lord 
Cochrane left him so black, so completely 
covered with dirt, that it is utterly impos- 
sible, I think, that even the Rump will ev. 
er have the impudence seriously to propose 
him for the choice of the people of West- 
minster. If they should, | am very sure 
that you will make him repent of his own 
ambition and of the danger ef having 
such friends. Upon the hustings at an 
election you will meet him face to face. 
It will be the people that will then be the 
auditory, and not a Rump, or the compa- 
ny ata dinner, made of a high price with 
the intention of excluding the people. 

But it appears to me, to be very likely, 
that the thing has taken another turn, and 

that Mr. Rocern O'Conner is now to be 
the man to be preferred before Ma- 
jor Cartwaicnt. {tis a rumour, as | ob. 
served before. But the thought must 
have existed somewhere before it. found 
its way upon paper and into print. 
Where could it originate? Not in the 
minds of the Rump , for Mr. O’Conner is 
as much a stranger to them as the man 
in the moon is ; and more too, for they 
can generally see him once a month, 
when the weather is not too foggy. It 
may be a mere rumour. The mere idea 
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may have been thrown out casually ; but 
again I put it to you, from whose mind 
could the thought have come. The pub- 
lic will be at no loss to know, in whose 
mind, and in whose mind alone such a 
thought could have originated ; and, 
therefore, considering the thing possible, 
that 1s to say, considering it possible that 
the proposition will be seriously made to 
the citizens of Westminster, I shall, inmy 
next letter, proceed to remark, on the in- 
sulting nature, and on the only possible 
motive, of such a proposition. 

I think, that | have now shown, pretty 
clearly, that the intrigues of the Rump 
have, for a long while, been carried on 
with the consent, or, at least, with the 
connivance, of Sir Francis Burpert. 
But there is yet one instance, and that a 
very striking one, which remains to be 
mentioned. 

When my Lonp Cocnrane, who had 
behaved so judiciously as well as so gal- 
lantly, at the London Tavern, in the sum- 
mer of 1816, was fined by the Court of 
King’s Bench, in November, and was 
sent to he King’s Bench Prison because 
he refused to pay the fine, a general feel- 
ing of indignation was expressed against 
his persecutors. The Penny-Subscrip- 
tion, the thought of which is wholly due 
to Mr. Brooxes, showed how ardently the 
people of the whole Kingdom, and espe- 
cially the people of Westminster, felt 
upon that occasion. There was an uni- 
versal call for a Meeting in Palace Yard. 
A Previous Meeting was held to settle on 
the mode of proceeding. It was intended 
to vote an address to Lornp CocuRaneE: to 
send with it the hundred pounds all in 
pennies ; to take him from the Prison, 
and conduct him to his house surrounded 
by his Constituents. Our friend Waxker, 
had prepared an Address, of which he was 
to have been the mover, and all appeared 
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io be just upon the eve of execution. But 
the Rump had to consult Sin. Francis 
Burpetr. Just at this time, you, who 
were engaged in your Spa-fields af- 
fair, were returning home afler the first 
Meeting. I wished you to have nothing 
to do with the Westminster Meeting, up- 
on this occasion, and told you that | 
meant not to meddle with it myself. 
Then,” said you, ‘* the thing wiil not be 
done at all ;”’ and so it turned out ! 

In order, upon this occasion, to make 
sure of the Baronets consent, the Rump 
left Mason Carntwricut to write to Sir 
Francis, who returned foranswer, that he 
disapproved of a Meeting, because, he 
said, Westminster ought never to move 
but upon important occasions ! It had, in- 
deed, been considered an important oc- 
casion, when he was sent to the Tower, 
though the persecution was not a tiiou- 
sandth part so flagrant, and though the 
times were not of a thousandth part the 
interest. I endeavoured to make the 
Rump move ; Walker did all in his pow- 
er; but, after the wet-blanket from 
Brighton, you being gone to the country, 
not an inch could we make them stir. 
And, though the reguisition for a public 
meeting had been sent to the High Bai- 
lif, all that could be obtained was, a 
Meeting at the Crown and Anchor, which, 
though most ably conducted by all the 
parties who took a lead, and though a very 
able Address brought forth a very able 
Answer (both which were published), was 
a very different thing from a Meeting in 
Palace Yard : and, besides, the jine had 
been, in the meanwhile paid, a small part 
in Pennies, and the rest in Bank Notes ; 
and Lorp Cocurane had walked out of 
the prison alone, and in the evening, in- 
stead of being carried in triumph through 
the streets in the open day ! 

What reason could there be offered for 
the application of this wet-blanket ? Who 
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can invent a good motive, to which to as- 
cribe it! What, was this the same man, 
who had called upon the people to “ tear 
the leaves eut of the accursed Red Book 
Was this the man, who had talked of 
‘corrupt political judges?” Was. this 


‘that same man whohad a thousand. times 


reproached the people with backwardness 
in standing forward in defence of indivi- 
duals, who had been the victims of politi- 
cal vengeance ? Was he afraid, that 
Lorp Cocurane’s mode of leaving prison 
would be contrasted with his own mode of 
leaving prison? This is possible ; but 
the real motive was, a fear that Lorp 
Cocurane was fast rising to an equalit 
with him in point of popularity ; and 4 
this might now be added, the circum- 
stance of the Son’s having become a com- 
mander in the ‘* Standing Army in time of — 
peace,” and, moreover, the effect of all 
those poisonous influences of the air of a 
court barrack, which aided so materially 
in producing the abandonment of the Re- 
formers at the opening of the iast Session 
of Parliament, and of which abandonment 
I have spoken so fully in former Numbers. 
Upon this occasion, if Six Francis had 
been ia town, we should have possessed 
no positive proof of his having been the 
real damper. The poor Rump would 
have borne all the blame. The written 
correspondence, and the necessity of ma- 
king that public amongst so many per- 
sons, afforded that sort of proof here, 
which is wanted in so many other cases. 
I do not impute even to the Rump a de- 
sire, proceeding from themselves, to palm 
Mr. Brovcuam upon Westminster. _ Mr. 
M‘Craurin may, indeed, have this de- 
sire ; but I cannot impute it to any of the 
rest, who are sincere friends of freedom, 
who are weak, who are mere tools, and 
this last instance fully proves it. I am 
persuaded that poor Brookes was as Seri- 





ously grieved as I was at the failure of a 
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Meeting in honour. of. Loré Cocurane ; 
but he dared not stir after the wet-blanket 
of Sir Francis ; and, to the same influ- 
ence, and no other, I ascribe that want of 
co-operation and of premptitude, of which, 
I see, you complain in the case of the 
Meeting to celebrate the glorious triumph 
of the ancient law of juries over the en- 


To Henny Hun, Ese 
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deavours of SHerHerp, Castues and Dow. 
LING. 

With the most anxious wishes for the 
health and happines of yourself and all 
who belong to you, | remain 

Your faithful friend, 
Wan. Cosserr. 
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